116                              DEMOCRACY IN THE DOMINIONS
In its response to evangelical Protestantism and in its
repudiation of Marxist materialism, the Cooperative Com-
monwealth Federation is a spiritual brother of the British
Labour party. Its links with Canadian agrarianism of the
past were manifest in its early years. In its first platform,
the Ontario Council of the Federation, like the Patrons of
Industry in an earlier day, favoured local autonomy in
sale of beer and wine, farm relief, extension of public owner-
ship, and abolition of the lieutenant-governorship. But it
was more emphatic in advocating social services and measures
to ameliorate unemployment, sickness, accident, and old
age. Moreover, it was more nationalist than earlier revolt
movements. In foreign policy its thinking was confused and
lacking in unity, not unlike that of the Australian Labour
party in the same period. Many of its leaders in the thirties
supported the League of Nations, others accepted a North
American isolationism, and still others, including its national
leader, were candid pacifists. In their views on imperial
relations all were more autonomist than the leading Liberals.
The notable contrast of the Cooperative Commonwealth
Federation with the older parties is its acceptance of an
elaborate programme designed to achieve socialism or a
collectivized economy. But it is pertinent to note that
the two national parties have never shrunk from collectivism
when it was deemed necessary for the provision of transport
or the development of resources. The wide range of public
ownership in the utilities of the Canadian economy, relatively
greater than that in the economy of its neighbour, was
gradually introduced by the national parties to meet special
Situations. Thus the early policy of assisting private rail-
ways with land grants and loans led inexorably to the
creation of the Canadian National Railway System, owned
by the public and managed for them by a corporate organi-
zation. Canals* on the St. Lawrence were from the outset
built and administered by the national government. The
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, patterned upon the
British Broadcasting Corporation, stands in contrast to
the great commercial broadcasting systems in the neigh-
bouring United States. In this instance public ownership